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Terms—The “American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 
? riably be charged if not paid within six months. Any one 
forwarding $10, shall receive 5 copies for one year. Apver- 
‘ isEMENTS not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 
VY portion. &C:>Communications to be directed to the Editor 
or Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
SamueL Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 


















§oMr. Jno. 2. Inglis, Cheraw, S.C., is agent for the 
*American Farmer,” to whom persons indebted in neigh- 
boring counties of North and South Carolina can make 

ment—he will also receive subscriptions to the A. F. 
Mr. David Thurston, Pittsburg, Pa. and Mr. Edward 
PDubdois, of Annapolis, are also ouragents in their vicinities. 





_ &FThe publisher of the American Farmer has a few 
scomplete sets of the first series of the work, comprising 
436 vols. which he will sell at $50 per set, bound in 
‘boards—subseription price, in sheets, was $75. He can 
“glso furnish the 5 volumes of the Farmer & Gardener at 
Whe subscription price. Subscribers wishing to replace 
ny numbers which may be missing, to complete their 
‘Jolumes of the F. & G. can be supplied without charge. 
* §FThe bills for subscription to the F. & G. have been 
‘Forwarded to those who are in arrears,and we urgently re- 
“guest that, many having been for several years indebted, 
“Row knowing the amount of that indebtedness, will no 
onger delay making remittances. Subscribers to the new 
#eries of the A. F. are reminded of the terms, $2.50 in ad- 
‘ance, or $3 if not paid within 6 months from the time of 


“gubscribing. 
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+ The Exhibition of the Maryland Horticultural Society 
will take place in this city next week, on the 25th, 26th, 
@id 27th, and there is reason to believe that it will be 
pre interesting than even those which have preceded it. 
ose having fruits, flowers or vegetables to exhibit, are 
ited to forward them to either of the committee of Ar- 
‘Megement, viz. Dr. T. Edmondson, John Feast, Edward 
riz, Samuel Feast, T’. B. Skinner, Jos. King, jr. FE. A. 
burn, Jas. Carroll, jr. G. B. Smith, and H. Rodewald. 












“PAcricutturat Surveys.—Several of the states have 
le provision for geographical and geological surveys. 
bry few have taken measures to procure surveys and re- 
of Agricultural statistics, resources and practises, 
tainly not inferior in practical importance. In this, as 
“Wmany other respects, how far do the friends of the 
rt atest interest of the country, lag behind those who are 
@igaged in the subordinate branches of national industry 
| - erce and manufactures! Does the advocate of 
Sitse two last concerns, desire to have enacted some mea- 

SM of legislation for their particular advancement, he 
mily to call on the Treasury Department to be sup- 
@ with ample details in illustration of his subject— 
Uments are quickly supplied from official returns, 
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whether any thing is necessary to be done for 
benefit of the shuttle or the ship; and how admirable 
agacity and quick-sightedness of the manufacturer 
ferchant, when any thing occurs in our domestic or 
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ests. How subservient to the views and welfare of these 
two classes, are the laws of every country, and how, like 
the spider in the centre of the web, does the least touch, 
the remotest sign of invasion, put them on the qui vive, 
to repel danger or repair damages? So carefully have our 
laws been framed with a view to their protection, thata 
resolution of three lines will command from the bureaus 
of the Government, the most ample array of documents 
and facts, with which to carry on the war against the un- 
armed followers of the plough. : 

There is, it must be confessed, a great deficiency of ag- 
ricultural statistics, so necessary to enable those who 
would willingly undertake it, to illustrate the wants and 
defend the rights of the soil. Professing to belong to the 
old Republican school, we are ever prone to be jealous of 
General Government interference, under the plea of pro- 
tection. From the beginning of the world, too much gov- 
ernment has proved a curse, and those who seek or accept 
it, have shared the fate of the dissatisfied frogs in the fa- 
ble—but there is no reason why the States should not 
supply, for the benefit of the agriculturist, the ample de- 
tails which are indispensable to a true knowledge of his 
position and wants—his rights and his wrongs. 

On this subject Massachusetts, prompted, we may well 
suppose, by the forethought and suggestions of an enlight- 
ened Chief Magistrate, has set to her sister states a most 
laudable example. We should be glad that our own Gov- 
ernor—a man of sedate and well-stored mind, himself a 
practical farmer—would invoke the attention of the Leg- 
islature to the importance of adopting measures to have 
an actual and minute survey made of each county. Let 
us have the means of approaching as nearly-as possible, 
to the extent of each in number of acres—how many ar- 
able—how much in wood—how much in meadow—and 
the product of each, per acre andin the aggregate, of corn, 
wheat, hay, rye, oats, tobacco, turnips, carrots, wool, beef, 
mutton, pork, butter, horses, cattle, sheep, cows, oxen, 
&c., &c., together with a description of the usual rotation 
of crops observed—the implements used and the force 
employed. Let our facilities and our resources be point- 
ed out, and our defects and bad practices be exposed.— 
Such a report would be read in all parts of the Union, and 
spread abroad a knowledge the next best after a personal 
inspection, of the wants and capabilities of the State, and 
could not fail to end in attracting population and capital 
from other states and distant countries; for where, on the 
face of the earth, can a country be found possessing such 
facilities of access to market, with such natural fertility 





and such a climate as Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina 
and Georgia? Without dwelling longer on the obvious 
utility and importance of such a survey of each county, 
as time permits us now only to glance at, we proceed to 
make some extracts from “THE SECOND REPORT ON THE 
AGRICULTURE or Massacuusetts, by Henry Cotman, 
Commissioner for the Agricultural Survey of the State.” 
Domestic Economy.—In looking over my returns, I 
was struck with the remark of a man of much practical 


wisdom and one of the best farmers in the Commonwealth. 
He says “that a farmer should produce upon his farm all 





§ relations or policy to affect their peculiar inter- 
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those supplies for his family, which the farm can be made 
toyield.” Jn his case this is done within doors and 
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without ; for there the spinning-wheel: has not forgotten 
to turn round, nor the shuttle to speed its flight. In this 
cottage, whose neat and beautiful arrangements cannot be 
surpassed, the clothing, the bedding and the carpeting. 
were all the product of their own fields and-flocks. . I 
shall not soon forget the unpretending aud hearty hospi- 
tality of these enviable dwellings. I have slept many a 
time under a silken canopy, and trodden many a carpetas 
soft as the pride of eastern luxury could make it; but 
never with any thing like the sentitent of honest pride 
and independence with which I saw here the flodrs spread 
with carpets made from their own flocks, which for fine- 
ness and beauty the foot of a princess need not disdain ; 
and ona cold night slept in woollen sheets from their own 
looms as soft as the shawls of Cashmere; and wiped my. 
face with towels spun with their own hands from their 
own flax, of a whiteness as transparent and delicate as the 
drifted snow. In such beautiful examples of domestic 
management, it is delightful to see with how limited 
means the best comforts and luxuries of life may be pur- 
chased. Nor were these instances few. ‘The county of 
Berkshireabounds with examples ot this domestic com- 
fort and independence. Much to be regretted will be the 
change, which has already invaded many parts of the state, 
when under the pretence of superior cheapness, these 
household fabrics shall give place to the more showy but 
flimsy products of foreign industry; and the healthy ex- 
ercise of domestic labor and household cares shall be 
deemed degaadiing in our wives and daughters 5 and ex= 
changed for the idleness and frivolities of pride and lux- 
"; agree entirely in the sentiment above expressed, that 
every farmer should, as far as possible, supply the wants 
of his family from his own farm. THe should supply him- 
self with bread, meat, vegetables, milk, butter, cheese and 
clothing, as far as his farm can be made to do it. He can 
almost always do it at a less expense than he can purchase 
these supplies. The labor requisite for this purpose may 
often be given at times when it would not otherwise be: 
occupied ; and by hands for which there might otherwise 
be no employment. The sentiment of ‘self-respect and 
self-dependence, inspired by such a course, isa great gain. 
The satisfaction of eating bread raised by one’s own la- 
bor is not small; and various and important. moral influ- 
ences, which I shall not now discuss, render it altogether — 
desirable; though in some cases the same amount, of la- 
bor consumed in theit_ production, if ee in other” 
ways, would purchase a larger amount of the same sup- 
plies. Though the supply of our own great wants from 
our own farms might seem, however, in some cases to be 
a pecuniary loss, it is always in the end a moral gain, with 
which the pecuniary loss is not to be put in competition. 
INcREASE oF CULTIVATION AND Propvucts.—The 
county ought likewise to determine to. supply their own 
wants, by their own labor, and from their own soil. This 
is the only certain and substantial independence. Instead _ 
of being in agricultural produce, an importing, they might 
become an exporting community, of bread, and beef, an 
pork, as well as of dairy-produce ‘and wool. Instead of 
raising one bushel of corn, they should raise ten. Jn- 
stead of being satisfied with two hundred bushels of po-.. 
tatoes, they ought to raise two thousand, and so in this 
proportion. ‘The farming in general, excepting - peschet 
ses of dairy and sheep husbandry, is on too small a 
to afford much. profit. In all the statements of manage- 
ment, addressed to the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, — 
by those who have entered the lists in the competition for 
the premiums on farms the present year, every applicant, 
with hardly an exception, seems to plume himse]f upon 





the'small amouunt of labor with which he has managed 
his farm. If the expense of labor is small, compared 
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with the amount of land cultivated, the improvements 
made, and the products obtained, this may be matter of 
merit. But if it is made a boast that little labor has been 
employed, because im truth, little land has been cultiva~ 
ted, and fittle produce grown, it is rather matter of discred- 
it than of commendation. Agriculture can never be emi- 
nently successful in Berkshire, until more capital is em- 
oyed, more labor expended, and more produce raised.—- 
he great object of every farmer, J speak of men who pur- 
sue farmirig a8 merchants pursue trade, and manufacturers 
pursue manufacturing, should be to produce as much as 
they can; and to spare no labor nor expense, while labor 
and expense can be profitably applied to this single ob- 
ject of production. The cultivation of esculent vegeta- 
es as food for stock, ought to be a prominent object of 
attention to the Berkshire farmer. The amount of vege- 
tables raised one year by a farmer in South Lee, viz: 2000 
bushels of ruta baga, from 2} acresof land, and 1200 of 
carrots from 2’ acres, and his opinion of carrots as food 
for stock, as given in page 92 of this report, and the opin- 
ion of a farmer in Pittsfield, of the value of vegetables 
for’stock, in page 101*, deserve particular attention: 


CoMPARATIVE VALUE or Hay, VEGETABLES, AND. 
Corn.—1 wish briefly to draw the attention of farmers to 
the value of hay, compared with other crops, for the feed- 
ing of stock. An aere of hay yields 1}-ton of vegetable 
food. An acre of carrots or swedish turnips, will yield 
from 10 to 20 tons; say 15 tons, which is by no meansan 
exaggerated estimate. It has been ascertained by experi- 
ment, that three working horses, 15} hands high, consumed 
at the rate of 224 pounds of hay per wesk, or 5 tons 1048 
pounds of hay per year, besides 12 gallons of oats each 
per week, or 78 bushels by the year. An unworked horse 
consumed at the rate of 44 tons of hay in the year. The 
produce, therefore, of nearly six acres of land is necessa- 
ry to ‘support a working horse by the year; but half an 
acre of carrots, at 600 bushels to the acre, with the addi- 
tion.of chopped straw, while the season for their use 
lasts, will do it as well, if not better. ‘These things do not 
admit of doubt. They have been subjects of exact trial. 

It is believed that the value of a bushel of Indian corn 
in straw and meal, will keep a healthy horse in good 
eondition for work a week. An acre of Indian corn 
which yields sixty bushels, will be ample for the support 
of a horse through the year. Let the farmer, then, con- 
sider whether it be better to maintain his horse upon the 
produce of half an acre of carrots, which can be cultivated 
at an, expense not exceeding that of half an acre of pota- 
toes, or upon half an acre of rutabaga, which ean be rais- 
ed at a less expense than potatoes, or upen the grain pro- 
duce of an acre of Indian corn, or on the other hand, up- 
on the | capper of six acres of his best land in hay and 
grain; for six acres will hardly do more than to yield 
nearly six tons of hay and seventy-eight bushels of oats. 
The same economy might be as successfully introduced 
into the feeding of our neat cattle and sheep. 

These facts deserve the particular attention of the far- 
mers who are desirous of improving their pecuniary con- 
dition. Jt is obvious how much would be gained by the 
cultivation whieh is here suggested; how much more 
stock would be raised; how much the dairy-pro- 
duce t be increased ;.and how much the means of en- 
-Tiching land, and improving the cultivation, would be con- 
anapeuees and accumulating. But when we find 
on a of ‘200 acres, that the farmer cultivates only two 
acres of  paccp one acre of ruta baga, and perhaps a 
quarter of an. acre of carrots, we call this “getting along,” 

‘in the.common phrase; but we can hardly dignify it with 
be ja of farming. J am aware that labor of a proper 
nd is in many cases difficult to be procured, and with our 

_ habits, as difficult to be managed. Farming, likewise, 
ean é few situations be successfully managed, unless the 
armer has capital toemploy, equal at least to one year’s 
mannre and one year’s crops. 


[*"These shiall be given hereafter. —A. Far.] 


We noticed some time since an account of anew kind 
of wheat called Rock Wheat, growing on a farm near Shep- 
herdetown, Va., the product of 2} bushels, sown on 2} a- 

_eresyof which, was expected to be 125 bushels. We now 
learn from the Free Press, that the wheat bas since been 


ied, and the yield is 131 bushels! weighing 67 lbs. 
tothe bushel!! It was raised on the farm of John Wy- 
song) near . 


AGRIcULTURAL ConvENTION—It is truly gratifying to 
behold the numerous evidences which are daily presented 
of the increasing attention which is paid in every quarter 
of our widely extended country, to “that first and most 
important of all callings” Agriculture—and more espe- 
cially do we rejoice to see this awakening spirit in the 
South and South-west. ToMr. Ruffin, editor of the Far- 
mers’ Register, in a pre-eminent degree, belongs the high 
honor, more valuable by far than any which is gained on 
the bloody battle-field, of being among, if not the first, to 
turn back the tide of emigration which was sweeping o- 
ver the country, bearing in its sway, a large portion of the 
enterprize and industry and capital, especially of this and 
the neighboring southern states, leaving estates unoccu- 
pied and as valueless, for the “land of promise” in the far 
West—Through the writings of Mr. R. and other kindred 
spirits, “book farmers” though they be, has a revolution 
been accomplished, which will carry down to latest pos- 
terity, the fame of the leaders in the great emprize—and 
generations yet unborn will have cause to bless the heroes 
in the moral strife in ‘which they were engaged against old 
established systems, prejudices and ignorance —Not that 
fame is theirs which has been acquired at the sacrifice of 
the lives of thousands and tens of thousands of their fel- 
low-beings, and accompanied by the groans and curses of 
myriads of widows and orphans, left desolate to gratify 
perhaps the ambition and pride and vain-glory of some 
reckless tyrant—but the glory which is conferred through 
the more humble but not less sublime power of doing 
good, and which is unattended with the moans and weep- 
ings of affliction and distress, but with the blessings of un- 
alloyed happiness around the family hearth, from hearts 
of gratitude towards those whose talents and wisdom had 
pointed out to them the path they were to tread in order 
that they might continue to enjoy the patrimony of their 
ancestors, and of beholding their beloved offspring cling- 
ing around that spot and those scenes which had become 
endeared to them by so many pleasing associations and 
tender sympathies, instead of being dragged to a new field 
of enterprize, where hardships and deprivations are the 
inevitable accompaniments. The essays of Mr. Ruffin on 
calcareous manures have caused an increased value of mil- 
lions of dollars to the wealth of Virginia in the resusci- 
tation of estates which had become exhausted, and in the 
consequent comfort and happiness diffused thereby. 
But we have wandered from the object which we hadin 
view incommencing these remark—which was to draw 
the attention of our readers to the fact, that a spirit of a- 
gricultural improvement is abroad in South Carolina, which 
if followed up with the same zeal now manifested, will add 
much to the wealth, and comfort, and real independence 
of the people of that chivalrous State. We notice ac- 
counts of meetings in different quarters, and the appoint- 
ment of delegates to meet in Columbia in November, to 
form an agricultural and horticultural society, the proceed- 
ings of one of which we transfer to our columns, together 
with the address of Dr. Gibbes, the chairman, on the oc- 
casion, which we with great pleasure commend to the 
perusal of our readers. It is gratifying in the extreme 
to behold men distinguished among their fellow-citizens 
for their high attainments in other sciences, devoting a 
portion of their time and talents in placing that of agri- 
culture in that front rank which its primary importance to 
the well-being of the human family so justly entitles it— 
and we cannot better express our sentiments on this sub- 
ject than by quoting the remarks of the editor of the “S. 
Carolinian” : 
“Jt is with the greatest pleasure that.we congratulate our 
citizens upon this propitious movement. No subject, af- 
fecting our internal prosperity, can be more highly impor- 
tant or more deeply interesting—nor should this favorable 
disposition, on the part of our citizens, to search out and 
investigate the theory of that infinite and wonderful cre- 
ative law of Nature, by which, through the wise ordering 





existence, for the support and nourishment of man, and 
his pleasure and gratification. They were evidently jn. 
tended, and from their peculiarly interesting nature cer- 
tainly deserve, to be made, in a great degree, food for the 
intellect, as well as the body. There is no branch of sci- 
ence, no business or calling, in this country, which ig go 
generally followed, and at the same time so little under. 
stood. A moment’s reflection will convince any man of 
this. It isa science, we may say, almost endless in its 
acquirement—opening the most extensive field for ins 
provement, and yet we see few in our immediate coun 
adventurers upon it—the majority seeming content to oy 
low the old beaten track, though confident of its im 
fections, rather than seek out improvement by energy, and 
investigation. The cause of this may be, ina great feen: 
sure, explained in a few words. We need a stimulus— 
we have neglected to procure books which would give us 
information necessary to improvement—we have not r= 
severed in experiments, or properly tested their utility— 
and last, though not least, we have neglected to confer a- 
mong ourselves, in such a manner, as would lead to en. 
quiry. Though we may have communicated to each oth- 

er, our success or failure in certain kinds of produce, yet, 
we have done so in a manner that was not calculated to 
produce a spirit of inquiry, or investigation. This can be 
brought about, to be of material benefit to the community 

at large, only by the formation of Associations. Farmers * 
have a community of interests, more directly affecting, and 
more particularly allied to the general mass of the people, 
than any other profession ; and therefore, have the greats 
est cause for general conference, and exchange of views, — 
Their’s is the productive interest—the main spring, ing 
great degree, of every other. Besides, when a number of 
individuals undertake the cultivation of any particular 
plant, it is a mutual encouragement; and those who 
have the gratification of knowing the causes, from those _ 
who have succeeded. This of itself is a very great in- 
ducement for an association of planters, independent of 
the fact, that great good, and almost universal improve- — 
ment, in every species of husbandry, has followed, wheres 
ver these associations have sprung up. : 
“Nothing is so well calculated to give a stimulus toen- 
terprise as honor in success ; or, if we fail, to know that: 
we are at least benefitted by being a competitor. And no=- — 
thing can be more pleasing than endeavoring to excel, in 
the productions of the soil, when it is so apparent, that we _ 
greatly benefit, not only ourselves, but those around us ~ 
—in learning to improve, instead of exhausting the means. 
of support. eid 
“If our citizens will pursue their present undertaking. — 
with zeal, weshall be able to see, in a short time, a most 
cheering and decided improvement in all the branches of 
agricultural pursuits; and consequent upon that, a more ~ 
happy, prosperous, and contented people.” * 
The zeal which we are aware has been manifested by)» 
Dr. Gibbes in the cause of agriculture, is a sure guarantee 
that the interest now awakened upon the subject in South © 
Carolina, will be continued, with his powerful aid, until? 
that state shall have become a participant in the benefits @ 
enjoyed in other states, through the patriotic and enlight+ ~ 
ened labors of such men as Buel, Ruffin, &c. &c. . 
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Inp1ico—Can it be profitably cultivated in the United © 
States ?—Information wanted.—Until we can find time to” 
make the investigations suggested by the following letter, 
it is judged better to publish it, not only for better preser=_ 
vation, and more easy reference, than if put on file, butin | 
the hope, that some friend conversant with the subject, 
will favour us with a reply in the frank and open spiritin® 
which the information is sought. * 

Greensborough, Ala. Aug. 27, 1839. © 

Dear Sir—When you call to mind that I am in a new 
country, where books are scarce, and files of commercial 
or indeed of any other, newspapers are unknown, yo 
will readily excuse me in the liberty I now take with yous 4 
I am desirous of ‘introducing into this State the cultivas 
tion of indigo; at least, should I find that it is like tomy 
prove as profitable as the growth of cotton. [I inte 
gradually to substitute, so far as 1 am myself concerne 
the one for the other. Why its growth in the Unit 
States has been abandoned, with my limited means of, im 


formation, I cannot tell. Perhaps the inferiority of 
article manufactured, may have been the cause; and pi 
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of a beneficent Providence, myriads of plants spring into 
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haps other causes may have produced the decline. 
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Jieve it to be yet worth cultivating, and in order to enable 
myself to come toa correct conclusion, I wish to be 
joformed of some of the following particulars, viz: the 
amount of exports from, and imports into the United 


States, for a period of (say twenty) years past; the 


 gmount of consumption; the amount which can be, or is 


; 

























ysually produced to the acre, and whether a hand can 
qultivate more or less acres than when in cotton; the 
v r pound, each, for a series of years past; and 
should like to be referred to some person with whom I 
ean correspond on the subject ; and also to some book or 
treatise on its growth and manufacture. I should like to 


i know also whether the seed of the plant of the best kind, 


the Indian, or the Guatamala, can be obtained in this coun- 
try: If not, to whom could I apply to procure it from 
d? As much information as you may be able, or 

feel inclined to give me, will be thankfully received. 

[do not by any means ask of you a reply, unless you 
ean conveniently and consistently with your business, do 
go. When a youth, I was a constant reader of your pa- 
, and was taught to look to you as almost an oracle on 
matters of Agriculture. My attention has since been ab- 
sorbed in other pursuits, and having now accumulated a 
small property, Iam desirous of again returning to the 
business of my boyhood. You will therefore readily dis- 
cover, why I turn to you to satisfy my wants. You may 
yest assured that whether benefitted or not, J shall remain, 
as I have ever been, though personally unknown to you, 
your friend and well-wisher, H. W. 





Cuincu Bua. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer: 


In the last Farmer’s Register there is an extract from 
the Genesee Farmer, in which the “Chinch Bug is describ- 
ed as peculiarly a southern pest, originating in the woods, 
from which it spreads in every direction, attacking indis- 
¢riminately wheat, corn, and indeed the most of the culti- 
vated grains and grasses.” 

The writer of this communication is correct in some of 
his positions ; in others he is not. 

“The Chinch Bug has invariably first made its appear- 
ance in the wheat crops in this section of the country, and 
jnall others that I have heard from. From this fact some 
of the most intelligent farmers in this section of the state 
have come to the conclusion that the Chinch Bug origi- 
nates from the Hessian Fly, as you always discover them 
in our wheat fields near the ground where the Hessian Fly 
frst makes a deposite of its egg. 

The farmers, some thirty years since, in Orange coun- 
ty, in this state, had to abandon the seeding of wheat for 
two years, which I consider a conclusive fact, that the 
chinch bug must originate from the hessian fly, as all those 
who are acquainted with the history of the former, must 
know that the mere abandoning of the seeding of wheat 
would not have prevented the reappearance of the bug un- 
less they originated from the fly. The bug was never 
known to make its appearance in any other than the wheat 
crop; it was never seen in this section of country until 
the hessian fly made its appearance in our wheat fields, 
which is another fact showing conclusively that they must 
originate from that insect. The rye crop is the only grain 
which is exempt from its ravages, at least my experience 
‘bears me out in the assertion. I seeded a field in oats, 
wheat and rye, the last season; the oats and wheat were 

injured by the bug, but they did not molest the rye ; they 
would march around it, but would not molest it. 

The same writer says, “though provided with wings, 
they seldom used them, and their disappearance is as sud- 

- den as their appearance.” 

This is not the fact in their history in this part of the 

coun Some here have asserted that they would take 
t from our fields in July and August, and anew crop 
them would come in September ; but this has not been 
their history this season—they make their appearance in 
our-wheat field the last of May, and the first of June, and 

' tontinue therein and in our oat fields, until the grain is cut 
“and secured, and they then march with all their forces and 
tommence their attack on our corn-fields, where they 
fontinue until the cold weather commences, and then 


ur corn-fields sheltered in the boot of the stalk in the 
of winter, yet they rarely survive the winter. I have 

‘Gscovered them in July taking flight from our wheat and 
Oat fields, and you may see thousands and millions flying 
» tothe woods, from which I am under the impression 


| ReVer return, but they leave a new generation behind 


ad 


aw. 


a 


take flight to the: woods; tho’ you may discover them in. 





which are more destructive than their progenitors. No 


person can have the faintest idea or conception of the ra- 
tio of their increase unless they study their history and 
movements. At this time there are myriads in our corn- 
fields attached to the stalk, and ‘they shelter under the 
boot or shuck of the stalk, and there multiply beyond 
conception, hundreds, perhaps thousands attached to a sin- 
gle stalk. 

Some allege that the chinch bug takes shelter in stumps 
and broom sage, or old trees, during the winter, and com- 
mence their operations as soon as warm weather takes 
place in the spring. T'o prove beyond controversy that 
the chinch bug does not originate inthis way in our wheat 
fields, | have known fields that had not a stump or any 
thing in them to protect them, and the wheat was very 
much injured by them; and in fact our Tobacco land is 
most generally seeded in wheat, where there was-no ap- 
pearance ofachinch bug; you might discover them as a- 
bundant and as destructive in lands of that description as 
you would in any other field. As far as my observation 
extends, (and I have been examining into their history for 
twelve months) this insect perishes during the winter 
months ; this I know to be a fact, as I seeded a field in oats 
this last spring, which was in corn last year, and examin- 
ed minutely thousands of corn-stalks which had stood in 
the field during the winter, and you might discover thou- 
sands that had perished. I had the corn-stalks- carefully 
collected and burnt, and I did not see a chinch-bug in the 
field. You might discover the chinch in tobacco fields, 
entirely remote from any other field, and surrounded by 
woods, which was seeded in wheat, and I am told that the 
chinch bug was very destructive. 

The only alternative left for farmers and planters of this 
state, and all other districts of country, to rid themselves 
of this truly alarming and formidable enemy, is to aban- 
don the seeding of wheat for two or three seasons, as I am 
confident it is the only plan by which we can subdue this 
insect. It is awful to reflect upon the. consequences that 
must ensue to this portion of the union, if the ravages of 
this insect are not stayed. Notwithstanding the most pro- 
pitious season which the farming community have enjoy- 
ed for 20 years, we find since the fodder has been gather- 
ed and the tops cut, the corn crop has been seriously in- 
jured. 

Whether the position which I have taken is correct, that 
the chinch bug has its origin with the hessian fly, remains 
for time todevelope. This is the conclusion which some 
of the most intelligent part of the community have come 
to. Icannot in all my researches and examinations and 
inquiries, find any other cause by which this insect can 
come into existence. Jas. W. JErFreys. 

Red House, N. C. 





PLroveuine Matcu—We have been looking with some 
interest for an account of the trial of skill which had been 
announced to take place under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Institute, at N. York, but as yet have seen no notice 
of it except the following, which we extract from the N. 
Y. Star : 


“On Thursday afternoon last an animated and beautiful 
display of agricultural skill took place on the farm of C. 
H. Hall, esq. at Harlem. The field comprised about 6 a- 
cres of smooth level ground, exceedingly well calculated 
for the purpose, and to test the excellence of the several 
ploughs with which trials were to be made, some of which 
were brought from a great distance. Teams of the noblest 
oxen, and some of good horses were on the ground, pre- 
pared to show their strength. There was a numerous 
collection of highly respectable gentlemen from this and 
the neighboring States, which sufficiently indicated the 
lively interest felt on the occasion. The performances 


commenced about 3 o’clock, and were kept up with ani- 


mation and spirit until sun-down, 6 or 8 ploughs moving 
at the same time ; and we think we may freely express our 
belief that this was the most gratifying spectacle of the 
kind ever witnessed in the U. 8S. The competition was 
at once honorable and manly, and more beautiful speci- 
mens of workmanship in the noble art of “speeding the 
plough,” can scarcely be 3 Al part of the 
furrows were as straight as a line could be Srawn: and the 
sod turned in a clean and perfect manner, showing as 
well the experience as the judgment of the workmen, and 
the perfection of the valuable instrument which it was their 
purpose: to test. 

egricnliare is, confessedly 


“Of all the pursuits of men, 
the noblest, since it is from mother earth we derive our 


sustenance ; and, ofall mothers, she is the most generous 


and prodigal of‘her bounties; when due respect is paid to 
her. The sluggard she despises. Every improvement, 
therefore, in this pre-eminently important calling, should 
be viewed with peculiar regard, because it is for the com- 
mon benefit'of the whole human family, Individuals, who 
by their ingenuity and practical. knowledge, multiply the 
means of support, whilst they abridge the incidental ex- 
penses and labour, become, in that respect, - public _bene- 
factors, and, consequently, have claims to more than an. 
ordinary share of consideration from their fellow-men— 
This spirit of emulation is worthy of allypraise; for, if 
wisely encouraged and suitably rewarded, it cannot fail to 
produce unnumbered benefits. Possessing a boundless 
and fertile region of the earth, we seem destined to reach 
a point of the highest distinction in whatever has relation 
to. agricultural duties. Nor should anything be left un- 
done that might aid in the accomplishment of this great 
and desirable object. 3 

“After the field duties were gone through with, the com- 
pany withdrew to the hotel, where an excellent repast a- 
waited them. Gen. Johnson, late mayor of Brooklyn, 
who was chairman of the Agricultural Committee, presi- 
ded on the occasion. When the repast was finished, he 
addressed the company in a manner that.elicited their un- 
qualified applause. He ranks amongst the most intelli- 
gent and distinguished of our agricultural gentlemen, and 
is, consequently, capable of throwing valuable light on 
this great subject. He was followed in his amp wett boy 
Mayor, Mr. Varian, and other gentlemen, who elucidated, 
in forcible and eloquent language, the vast consequences’ 
involved in the first and most important of all callings, 
and which a wise and prudent people ought to make in 
the highest degree honorable, as it certainly is, of all oth- 
ers, the noblest and most useful.” 





Cuina Tree Corn.—Some time since we gave our 
readers an article on this corn, showing that we consider- 
ed it all a humbug. Mr. Grant Thorburn, whose highly 
favorable statement of this corn excited much attention, 
and produced a great sale where hesaid it could be obtain- 
ed, thought we were hasty in judging of the corn before 
it grew, and that we were like the printer who. was in 
want of matter to fill his paper, and anticipated.events 
and then contradicted them. But Mr. Thorburn will find 
himself in a great mistatake, for, as we anticipated, the 
China Corn is “a complete deception practised upon the 
credulous and confiding public. eas 

‘The evil done in playing off this money making game 
is of a serious nature in its effects, and deserves the se- 
verest reprehension. The. price of the corn, and even: 
the expense of cultivation added, which is much more, is’ 
but a trifle of the loss sustained by the community. The 
public is deceived, and this will lead to suspicions when . 


new productions are announced, which might lead to ag- 
ricultural improvement. 

We believe that there is no such thing-as the China 
corn, as described by- Mr. Thorburn, to be found in the 


country—no corn of so large a size that will: be fit to boil 
in two months from planting under the most favorablecir-: 
cumstances of climate, season, soil and culture. We 
challenge any man to produce from any part of the world 
such corn. Some corn obtained, as we are informed, di- 
rectly from Mr. G. Thorburn, is far later than he stated, . 
‘making all due allowance for climate, season, &c. 

We have some of the humbug corn, (this is a-more ap- 
propriate name,) and it is as late as the Virginian, and is 
doubtless the same; we have seen much of it, and have 
had many accounts of it from different parts of the coun- 
try, and it evidently is the Southern corn. Wesaw some’. 
three and a half months after it had been planted in-a fa- 
vorable situation, and it was but just spindled. Other 
corn by its side was a month earlier, and yet this last was 
not so early as Mr. T: said the China corn was. 

Mr. Sanford Howard, who ably conducts the agricultu- 
ral department of the Zanesville (Ohio) Gazette, says he 
planted a of two parcels of corn, both from Thor- 
burn’s seed store, New York, and that one kind was ten. 
days later than the other ;. that.the earliest. was as late as 
that usually cultivated in that state, and there was no 

nce of its branching out like ‘a tree as stated by Mr, 
r _ Some farmers observe that it will: require two years - 
to mature this corn.— Yankee Farmer. - . ' 

Escarine THE WeEvit anv Rust 1s, Waeat.—We | 
would refer our readers to the communication .of. Elijah . 





Wood, respecting his crop of wheat. It seems that thi 
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veteran Agriculturist has steered his bark between the 
Seylla and: Charybdis which has endangered those who 
have embarked largely in wheat raising in this State. 

; The trouble has been, if they sowed early, the grain 
worm was down upon them and destryed their crop. If 
they sowed late, the rust struck the leaves and the stalks 
and pinched the kernels to death. 

If there is actually a variety of wheat among us that rust, 
or blast, or mildew will not touch, let us know it. 

“We see that a Mr. Stonestreet has discovered a variety 
of winter wheat that is not liable to rust. 

Now there is nothing more likely than that varieties of 
spring wheat may possess the same properties. It would 
be well to observe closely and select all such varieties that 
aré not liable to be so attacked, and to propagate them ex- 


tensively —Maine Farmer. 



















































Avomwine fur Wueart Fry anp Rust.—Mr. Holmes: 
—I have attempted this year to avoid the Hessian fly, the 
fly that produces the grain worm, and the rust, by the 
varieties of wheat I have sown, and the time J have sow- 
ed them, and have partially succeeded. I am satisfied 
that in most seasons it may be done with the varieties of 
wheat now in the country, and shall attempt it (if I live) 
next year with the utmost confidence.. 1 sowed this year 
a little past the middle of May, the bald wheat, the next 
sowed was the Italian spring wheat, and lastly the Black 

. Sea wheat.. The bald wheat was“ injured a little by the 
‘ grain worm. The Italian spring wheat grew very large 
in the straw and was therefore more exposed to the rust, 
and was considerably rusty. The experiments of D. 
Plummer, Esq. of Wales, settles it, that it takes about as 
much warmth and moisture to bring the fly into a state to 
do his mischief to the wheat, as it does to bring wheat 
sowed early: into the proper state to be injured by the fly. 
-It follows that if the fly ha’ about fifteen or twenty days 
the start, the wheat is safe from his ravages. The black 
sea wheat is a variety that will do to sow late. The best 
wheat I know of in my neighborhood was sowed the 
fourth of June last. Mr. Jewett, of Windsor, affirms it 
was never known to blast. . Jt is a small kind or variety 
of wheat as respects straw—will bear to be sowed on very 
rich land, and must be.sowed thick to get a good crop. 
Payson Williams got more than fifty bushels to the acre, 
but. he-sowed it after potatoes on well manured land and 
at the rate of three bushels of seed to the acre. Thesow- 
ing of the Malaga wheat. ensured a good erop in 1807-8, 
against the ravages of the Hessian fly, as it was then 
called, yet they have never wholly left this country. How 
often do you hear people complain that their early sowed 
wheat on cold and wet land was eaten by worms, which 
is nothing more nor less than the yet ravages of the Hes- 
sian fly. I will close by making known my intentions 
for another year, which may be considered as advice to 
others, and [| have the utmost confidence that I shall have 
no more reason. to complain of the grain worm. I in- 
tend to sow the bald wheat late, say the 20th of May, by- 
the help of a horse team, which will enable me to sow 
fast, on very early land. I intend to sow on land not 
highly manured the Italian spring wheat, not doubting 
but I shall have straw enough even where it is on land 
not enriched in a high degree. I intend to sow my main 
of Black Sea wheat, and seed thick, say two and a 
half bushels to the aere, and sow about the first of June, 
not doubting but I shall have good crops of wheat, the 
grain worm notwithstanding. The Black Sea wheatis a 
variety which came from a cold part of the world, being 
more. mountainous than it is here, and will do to sow 
Jater than any other variety I know of. We might be 
by getting wheat from the tip end of Russia. 
‘armers, have confidence in sowing Black Sea wheat late 
‘to get rid of that formidable enemy the grain worm. 


inthrop, Sept. 2, 1839. Erwan Woop. 


From the Franklin Farmer. 
SHEEP AND HOGS 

Lately imported by J. E. Lerron, Bourbon Co. Ky. 

LaTE IMPROVED BREED or LonG-woo.eD SHEEP. 
Samuel Scotson, of Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, 
sby certify that I.sold to Mr. J. E. Letton, of Ken- 
i fenig qvoclell’ fim, Salerscn, which was lambed 

lh March, 1838, bred by me, and got by Sultan — 
ison’s dam, Picklock, was got by Mr. J. C. Maynard’s 
m, Swansdown. Sampson is a cross from the 














advantages, from their uncommon length and depth of 

chest, and great propensity to fatten whilst yearlings.— 

This, the 23d of March, 1839. SaMvEL Scorson. 

I, J. C. Eteher, of Liverpool, do certify, that I sold to 
Mr. J, E. Letton of Kentucky, a long-wooled Bakewell 
ewe, Modesty, which was lambed 3d of March, 1838.— 
She was got by -the celebrated Leicester or Bakewell 
sheep, Priam, out of a favorite Irish ewe, Donegal, and 
was one of the three who won the first: prize of a silver 
cup at the Liverpool Agricultural Show in October, 1838. 
The breed of the above named sheep, from their peculiar 
propensity to fatten, are calculated to produce as much 
wool and fine flavored mutton, as any sheep I ever met 
with during my long experience as a grazier, feeder and 
butcher. This, March 23d, 1839. J. C. Ercuer. 

HOG STOCK. 

This is- to certify that Mr. J. E. Letton, of Kentucky, 
bought of me the following described pigs, viz: Sir Rob- 
ert and Lady Peel, the former a clear white boar, and the 
latter a beautifully black spotted sow pig, and were pigged 
on the 5th of September, 1838. Pedigrees.—The sire of 
these splendid animals, Woburn, a thoroughbred Berk- 
shire boar, the property of his Grace the Duke of Bed- 
ford. Their grand sire, King Arthur, highly celebrated 
in England, also the property of the Duke of Bedford.— 
Sir Robert and Lady Peel’s dam, Queen Charlotte, a very 
handsome spotted Berkshire sow ; their grand dam, Fairy 
Queen, also a thorough bred Berkshire sow bred by the ce- 
lebrated John Astley, Esq. of old Stone Hall, who was the 
first individual that attempted to improve the Berkshire by 
a cross with the black Siamese boar; (origin of the Black 
Berkshire is a cross on the ancient hog of Berkshire coun- 
ty, England, from which they received their name Berk- 
shire.) ‘The origin of the late improveed Berkshire, is a 
cross on the Black Berkshire sow, with the large White 
China Boar, which gives .the color white. The Berk- 
shires are deservedly regarded as one of the superior 
breeds of England, combining good size with remarkable 
aptitude to fatten; the flesh as pork, is delicious, and 
when made into bacon their hams and shoulders are well 
filled and unincumbered with superfluous fat. The mod- 
ern Berkshires are generally of a reddish brown cast, with 
dark spots and sometimes nearly black, thereby evincing 
their near approach to theSiamese character. Sometimes 
they are white, manifesting the effects of the cross from 
the White Chinese boar, as the following will more clear- 
ly elucidate: 

Extract from the Elements of Practical Agriculture, by 
David Low, Esq. F. R. S. E.; the Second Edition. 
“The Berkshire was the earliest of the improved breed 

of England, and is now the most generally diffused of all 

others. It has been undoubtedly formed by a mixture of 
the blood of the eastern hog with the ancient swine of 
the country. The great improver of this breed was Mr. 

Astley, of Old Stone Hall.” Geo. WILuIAMs. 
This may certify that the black sow pig, Donna Maria, 

was bought of me by J. E. Letton. She is five months 

old, was bred by me at Ranelagh Place, Toxteth Park, 
near Liverpool. She was got by my thorough bred Nea- 
politan boar Othello, out of my thorough bred sow call- 
ed Toxteth Park sow. Her grand dam, Queen of Trumps, 
was imported by W. W. Lynn, Esq., into England, from 


so imported by the said W. W. Lynch, Esq., from Na- 
ples, in 1837, both of which are true Neapolitan hogs, 
and are a choice selection from the very best stock of that 
country. 

I strongly recommend this breed for its fine qualities in 
grain and flavor, its fruitful productiveness, and when rear- 
ed to two months old, (in your climate) will be found to 
thrive on less meat than any other kind I am acquainted 
with. But from their great demand, we havenot had suf- 
ficient experience to state how they graze, having been 
obliged to keep them in styes. The Neapolitan hog is a 
beautiful formed animal with small prickt ears, lively ap- 
pearance, and peculiar for being almost without hair.— 
This breed was not much thought of in this eountry un- 
til the first prizes were awarded to their breed in London 
at the Christmas Catle Show. 

See agricultural reports, London, from 1837 to 1838— 
where at this time there is not a nobleman or gentleman 
in England keeping pigs, but what have them thorough 
bred, which when crossed with the Berkshire or Essex 
pigs, are found to be, from long and tested experience, a 
most valuable and profitable acquisition to both breeders 
and feeders of swine. 





sro Bakewell and Teeswater breeds, and is con- 
pexperienced judges,to possess extraordinary 
if 








‘Liverpool, March 20th, 1839. James Kaprey. 


Naples, Italy, in 1837; her grand sire, John Bull, was al- | 








In1sH Graziers’ Pigs. 
One pair of thorough bred Irish Graziers, both clear 
white, and aged six weeks yesterday ; they are named as 
follows: St. Patrick, and Mrs.. O°Connell. They were 
sired by my old Brawn, Banbridge, and out of Marv Mc. 
Kay. Their grand Brawn, old Market Hill; and their 
grand dam was old Jane Sloan. Maullaglas, near Ne 
northern part of Ireland, county of Down, 14th March, 
1839. Joun Tuompson, ” 





Horticutturat Society or Marytanp—Sept. 14¢h, 

The following articles were exhibited at the weekly ex. 
hibition, held this day : 

Vegetables—By Col. Jno. Mercer, (Cedar Park, West 
River,) 2 Mangle Wurtzel Beets, weighing 16 lb. 10 oz 
and 16 lb. 12 oz. : 

By Robt. Ramsey, (of Govanstown,) 3 fine Egg 
one wg. 51b.8 oz. 

By Robt. Gilmor, esq., one very large Potatoe grown at 
his country seat. 

By John M‘Tavish, esq., one very large Pumpkin, wg. 
106 Ibs. girth 5 ft. 7 in. ; also one Egg Plant, wg. 4 Ib. 

Fruit—By R. Owen, esq. two very large Pippin Apples, 
from Baltimore county. 

By Jas. Wilson, esq. some fine Dwyanna Pears. 

By John Barber of Geo. (near Annapolis,) three large 
Apples. 

By Mr. M‘Tavish, three bunches Catawba and three 
bunches other Grapes. 

Ornamental—Mr. John Feast exhibited Oxalis Bowii 
and a collection of Dahlias, Roses, Tuberose, &c. : 

By Mr. Saml. Feast, a collection of Dahlias, Roses, &e, 

By Mr. Wm.C. Wilson, a fine collection of Dahlias, 


Plants, 





HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fruit DerpartMEentT.—Grape Vines, in the grapery, 
will now be ripening off their fruit. Give now great 
quantities of air during the day, and if the nights are cool, 
draw up the ashes. Be careful to lay in the new wood 
with regularity,and take off all superfluous laterals and 
straggling shoots. All syringing should now be dispens- 
ed with. 

Strawberry beds may yet be made and planted with 
success. Plants for forcing, taken up last month, should 
be duly and properly watered. If there is not a sufficient 
quantity taken up, good plants may yet be potted safely. 
Keep the runners cut offas they spring out. 

Budding may yet be performed on peach trees. Plums 
and other fruit trees, budded early in August, will need 
to have the bandages slightly loosened. 

Peach trees, fig trees, and other fruit trees in pots, 
should be removed to a cool and shady situation, if they 
are intended for early forcing. 

Frower Derartment.—Dahlias—During August, 
the plants have advanced rapidly and made a profusion 
of new wood, though with a less proportion of buds 
than they should. The prospect, however, is fair fora 
good supply of flowers the latter part of September. Con- 
tinue to water freely if dry weather ensues. Trim the . 
plants well without fear of cutting away too much. 

Roses may yet be budded, though rather late. If the 
stocks run freely it may be done with success. — 

Chinese and other tender rose cuttings may be now put 
in. 

Geraniums, propagated from cuttings now, make fine 
plants for spring flowering. 

Camellias will need frequent syringing : inarching may 
be yet performed; plants needing repotting may be re- © 
moved with safety now. Watch the seeds, so that none 
may be lost. 

Tulip and hyacinth beds should now be prepared, by 
digging and renovating, for planting out bulbs in Octo- 
ber, or early in November. 

Mignonette should be sown in pots now. ; 

Stock seeds may be now sown for spring flowering. 

Pink pipings, putin in the early part of August, should 
be removed to the beds, where they are to remain. 

Verbenas.—A good stock should now be procured, to 


provide against loss during the winter: lay the shootsin- 


to small pots, and they will root ‘in a fortnight or so. 
Chrysanthemums should be watered freely, and oc- © 
casionally with liquid manure. 
Oxallis Boweii should now be potted. 


Petunias, for cultivation in pots, should now be grown 7 


from cuttings: the plants will flower early in the spring, 
Pansy seed sown last month will now be up. Thin 
out the plants to proper distance, and destroy all weeds. 
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Ranunculuses do better planted this month than later. 

+ Bulbs, of all hardy kinds, may be potted, but not with 
80 success as later. 

Green-house and stove plants need considerable care 
now ; repot such as need it. ; 

Cuttings of Ericas, and similar plants, put in in July, 
should now be potted offin light sandy peat. 
Cactuses should be carefully watered; cuttings may 


. -be put in, and grafting performed now. 


Plants for forcing should be taken up soon as possi- 


_ a DeprartTMent.—Celery should be earth- 
ed up as fast as it grows. 

Lettuce for a spring crop, to he preserved in frames, 
should be sown now. 

Cauliflower seeds may be sown now fora spring crop. 

Spinach may be sown now.—Magazine of Horticul- 


ture. 





The following article originally appeared, we believe, 


- jn the first series of the American Farmer, and is repub- 


lished for the benefit of the new crop of readers to this 
journal. The hints contained therein, if followed out, 
will probably be worth to every Planter more than ten 
times the price of the subscription to the Farmer. 


On THE PRESERVATION or THE HeEattH or NeE- 
crors.—It is a well known fact to physicians of the 
Southern States, that “negroes, though less liable to au- 
tumnal diseases than the whites, yet sufler much more se- 
verely from winter epidemics than they do.” The ne- 
groes, for instance, will escape the bilious affections of 
the hot season, while the white inhabitants are falling 
victims, but, when winter takes place, the blacks are swept 
off, while their masters’ families are secured. 

There would be, in the extraordinary nature of the fact, 
a sufficient incentive to the investigation of the cause or 
causes of this difference: but there are motives of a still 
more urgent nature, that demand an attempt at discovering 
the cause and preventing the effects. The blacks consti- 
tute, either absolutely or instrumentally, the wealth of 
our Southern States. Ifa planter, as it often happens, is 
deprived by sickness of the labor of one third, or one half 
of his negroes, it becomes a loss of no small magnitude. 
If we should then succeed in ascertaining the cause, and 
pointing out a preventive, we shall not only have gratified 
curiosity, and served the interests of the planter, but also 
feel the approbation of our own mind in having aided the 
cause of humanity. 

We have seen in our last number, “On Heat and Cloth- 
ing,” that white and polished surfaces let off heat slowly ; 
whereas black or rough surfaces radiate it freely. This is 
admitted as a fact in chemistry and physiology. We know 


* that liquids cool soonest in dark vessels, and retain their 


heat longest in bright ones. We also know that animals 
in polar regions, which are of a dark color in the sum- 
mer, change to white in the winter; nature, no doubt, 
mtending by the change of color as much as by the 
thickening of their coat, to secure them against the 
severity of the cold. The negro on the other hand, was 
designed for the sultry regions of the torrid zone, His 
surface is therefore adapted to the ready escapement of in- 
ternal heat. Hence, when transplanted to colder latitudes, 
he and his posterity are less capable of resisting external 
cold, because they are less capable of retaining their in- 
ternal heat. It is also a fact well known to physiologists, 
that the body of a negro is, ceteris paribus, several de- 
grees cooler than that of a white person. We know too, 
that blacks uniformly show themselves fonder of the fire 
than whites. 

That they are then really more chilly, we eannot doubt, 
after taking into view all the circumstances just noticed, 
It therefore necessarily follows, that they are more liable 
to disease brought on by the cold of winter, than white 
persons. ‘They are likewise more subject to disease on 
account of their great exposure to wet and inclement 
weather. 

In the enumeration of the causes of the greater liability 
of negroes to winter epidemics, we perceive an immediate 
answer to the question, “how can the health of slaves be 
best preserved?” We see that if they had a white skin, it 
would prove a security of them: but as we cannot “wash 
the Ethiop white,” we must use such other means as may 
prevent the free escapement of their heat. They ought, 
in the first place, to wear woollens next their skin, instead 
oflinen and cotton. Long woollen shirts would retain 
their heat, equalize the excitement, and secure them a- 





gainst the effects of wet work and rainy weather. These 
shirts should be white, for reasons too obvious to need 
repetition. They should also be frequently-washed, as 
clothing loses very much of its capacity for retaining heat, 


when filled with perspiration, &c. The truth of this we |- 


experience every time we change our soiled clothes for 
clean ones; for an increased and permanent glow of heat 
is the consequence of putting on clean clothes. 
wet, negroes should dry by a good fire. They should al- 
so be allowed to sleep by 2 fire, if convenient; the out 
laborers especially. 

By attending to this regimen, we feel no hesitation in 
saying that a planter will greatly secure the health of his 
slaves ; and we shall conclude with remarking, that it 
now lies with him to determine, as soon as he may see 
proper, whether the trouble and expense of this preven- 
tive is rather to be chosen than the risk of losing much 
by the sickness or death of his negroes. FRANKLIN. 





IMPROVEMENT oF Worn-Ovrt Lanp.—Sir:—With your 
permission I will occasionally occupy a small space in 
your paper with such hints and suggestions as may from 
time to time occur to me, and may be deemed interesting 
to your Agricultnral readers. It may be a trite, but it is 
nevertheless a true remark, that every man knows some- 
thing which it would profit others to learn. In confirm- 
ation of this Ihave heard it affirmed of a very distin- 
guished individual* of this section of country, thathe 
had never conversed with any man upon the subject of 
agriculture, that he did not learn something from him. 

Emboldened by such authority, I will suggest what 
seems tome a very economical mode of improving worn 
out land, and ameliorating, in the highest degree, that 
which is stiff and unkind of culture. Sometime between 
the first and middle of October, sow down with Rye at 
the rate of about a peck and a half per acre, ploughed in 
even, toa good depth. If it be stubble land and has lain 
out for several years previous, it should be first thorough- 
ly cleansed of all roots, briers, &c. and then burnt. 
Land in this condition should have two ploughings; 
the first a very deep one about a month previous to the 
sowing of the rye; when it is in full bloom, then sow on 
the common cow peas, and turn all under carefully and 
thoroughly. In the fall before fructification has com- 
menced with the peas, it should be laid off with a ten 
inch shovel plough, the distance required for the rows, 
(whether for corn or cotton) and well bedded with the 
dagon or cutter. Early the next spring, reverse these beds 
and plant upon them. This process would certainly 
yield a profitable return upon any land, however poor it 
might be, and upon some of our stiff and impermeable 
clays the production would be double. The enriching 
qualities of two green crops would be very great, if turn- 
ed under when they ought to be; that is, before the peri- 
od of fructification. Chaptal says in an article, “on the 
effects of plants upon the soil,” that “it 1s well known to. 
farmers, that ploughing in a green crop of any kind what- 
ever, prepares the soil for producing well without an 
other manure; since by this process, all that the soil has 
yielded is returned to it with some additions, resulting 
from the decomposed principles of air and water, which 
are contained in the plants.” 

The reasons why I have selected rye and the cow pea 
are, that they grow upon any soil, produce succulent 
vegetation, transpire but little, and hence make an entire 
return to the soil.—Every planter, whether great or small, 
could manure at least a portion of his lands in this way, 
which would enable him to use more freely his compost 
in other places. ARATOR: 

*The late Gov. David R. Williams. 

Cheraw Gazette. 





A letter from Livingston, Madison co. Miss. dated Aug. 
23, to the editor of the Phil. U. S. Gazette, says— 

“Within the last ten days, the cotton worm, ‘ssisted by 
the dry weather, has destroyed nearly all the late forms 
and blooms, together with a great proportion of bolls,-in- 
juring the crop atleast one thirdto a half. This may not 
be the case throughout the state, but as far as heard from 
the accounts are far from being of that flattering character 
they were two weeks since.” 





Horse bleeding to. death at the nose.—We understand 
that Mr. Otis Foster recently lost a good horse by bleed- 
ing at the nose. He was found in the pasture bleeding 


‘and soon died. On examination no injury could be dis 


covered. What cuuld be the cause ?—~ Maine Farmer. 


‘When | 





From the South-Carolinian. ne 
AcritutturaL MEETING. eee 
A meeting of the citizens. of Richland District, was 


held in the ‘Town Hall, on Monday last, the 2d instant. 


On motion of Dr. S. Percival; Dr. Robt. W. Gibbes 
was called to the Chair, and Thomas R. Center, re- 
quested to act as Secretary: 

Dr. Gibbes having organized the meeting, and stated 
the objects, to be the appointment of Delegates to the Ag- 
ricultural Convention, to be held November—and. the 
forniation. of an Agricultural Society ii the ~ District, 
made the following Address : a 

GENTLEMEN: It is proposed- to form “an Agricul- 
yural and Horticultural Society.” You are all aware that 
the interests of our people are connected witlr theiniprove- 
ment of the soil—that great neglect has existed among 
them of systematic agriculture; that the old routine of 
cropping has been continued from year to year; that few 
men have paid that regard to the imprevement of their 
plantations, which is consistent with the proper ground of . 
hope for good crops—-that there has for a long time ex- 
isted, on the part of our people, an apathy in agriculture, 
that contrasts strangely with their pursuit of political 
knowledge ; that they have-had their minds so constantly 
occupied with the General Government, that they have 
given little attention to their own concerns: These 
things are apparent to you all. 

‘I'he advanced spirit of the age, requires us to awake 
to the importance of our agricultural interests. "The con- 
dition of our staple productions, compared with the pro- 
duce of other States, calls for our particular notice; the 
experience of every season is valuable tous; and the time 
has come, for united action in-every means of improving 
our southern resources. ities ae 

It is a character-of our people to advance every desira- 
ble improvement by associations of individuals, to have 
frequent meetings for communicating on important sub- 
jects, and to add to personal influence, valuable personal 
experience. And is it not as nécessary for agricultural 
knowledge, as in other matters? The principles of agri- 
culture are the same every where; but climate and sea- 
son, modes. of management and practice have an influence 
on them, which can only be known by coniparing notes 
with recorded facts. , 

Much injury has resulted to agriculture, by what has 
been called “book knowledge ;” and a prejudice has been 
created against agricultural books, on account of the er- 
roneous publications which have been put forth to the 
world; and I am sorry to say, gentlemen, there has been 
reason in the charge. But why is it? The answer is 
plain. Young-men, like myself, are desirous to get agri- 
cultural knowledge. There is somuch to learn, that we 
look about for information to all quarters; we have few 
opportunities of consulting experienced men, who are 
scattered over the country; we feel the want of books, 
and from inability to procure stich as we ought to have, 
we are disposed to follow such as we have. The de- 
mand for them requires that they should be published ; 
and unqualified men assume the preparation of works 
that experienced farmers will not trouble themselves to 
write. Hence, when young men are led astray by false 
facts, and theoretical notions, older men will decry “book 
knowledge,” and ridicule what they themselves, alone are 
able to rectify; and which, from some strange indisposi- 
tion, they-will not aid in correcting. - It is very hard, gen- 
tlemen, to unlearn any knowledge; the first impressions 
on the mind, in relation to any new matter, are the strong- 
est and most apt to remain, and tincture any future ones 
that may be. received. Thence. the judgment is. fre- 
quently warped unwillingly andremainsso. 

If good farmers, experienced, practical men, would 
form associations, and unite in giving to the public such 
knowledge as they possess, you would hear nd-sneers a- 
gainst “book farming.” coe . 

I am pleased to say, that among us, in our immediate - 
nighborhood, I do not look for any such ridicule. _ Our 
people are too intelligentfor such objections. They-are 
aware of the necessity of agricultural knowledge, and they 
only want union, to bring them together occasionally, for 
discussion and. consultation, to induce them to exert them-_ 
selves for'the interest of the soil, and to give willingly to 


| the public, all the results of their experience. 


We want facts, experimental-knowledge; and there is 
no better means of obtaining them, than by Societies. 
‘Different persons pursuing the same object, and compar- 
ing their success or failure, must léad to correct praia 


knowledge. Individuals frequently hear of important 
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_ improvements in the culture of particular kinds of plants, 
vegetables, or fruits; they hear of remarkable products of 
various grains in other latitudes; they anxiously procure 
the seed, and haying given, what they suppose’ similar 
treatment, to the culture of them, they fail and reject them; 
‘ while numerots experiments by many, in different soils, 

“and under different management, might settle among ws 
; some valuable article of profit or domestic use, and stim- 
ulate us to constant and frequent trials of any important 
discovery elsewhere. 

The subject of agricultural improvement has lately oc- 
cupied the most eminent men in the older countries; and 
the associetions, for all the purposes connected with it, 
embrace.the names of the most intelligent and learned 
men of modern times: the “aristocracy of Great Britain, 
Earls, Dukes, Bishops, Lords and Baronets vieing with 
each other in their attention to the interests of the soil ; 
and the first title conferred by Queen Victoria on her ac- 
cession to the throne, was the honor of Knighthood upon 
the most eminent agriculturist of England, Mr. Coke, 
now Earl of Leicester. And one of the highest compli- 
ments paid to Mr. Webster lately, was an invitation from 
Earl. Spencer, the President, to attend the first meeting 
of “The National Agricultural Society,” of Great Bri- 
tain, at Oxford. cate ® , 

Scarcely a paper can now be taken up, but contains an 
account of some meeting respecting agriculture; and in 
one of the latest where a proposition-was discussed to 
establish an agricultural College, in Kent, I find remarks 
so applicable to our present object, that I beg leave to 

uote them. Dwelling on the necessity of knowledge to 
the farmer, the speaker observes: 

“The operations which a farmer has to perform, are 
not féw and: unvarying, as are those of the manufacturer, 
who having once taken up his out with prudence, 
proceeds, hot and cold, wet and dry, snow and frost, in 
the same manner; his machinery is the same throughout 
‘the whole year—it is confined to one spot, performs the 
same operations, and works upon the same materials, up- 
on which its action produces the same effects. The pro- 
duce of the crop of the manufacturer is thus certain, and 
he only shares with the farmer in the variations of the 
market. But these are not the only points, in which the 
manufacturers have the advantage; they live together in 
towns, so that whatever new invention is made, whatever 

ement in process is discovered; all learn and adopt 

it simultaneously, or nearly so. This is not the case 
with the farmer; he necessarily lives apart, his occupa- 
tion prevents him seeing much beyond what he does him- 
self; so thatit is only through hearsay and reading that 
successful experiments become known to him. Some 
countries can be rarely visited, while other countries can 
be scarcely so at all.” Hence the necessity for societies 
anid books, to enable farmers to advance with the tide of 

! t. We want knowledge—no prize or stim- 
- ulus can bring out of a man what is not in him. He 
. must study and communicate freely with others to get in- 
formation to enable the young man to make a start in 

g how many are there in our country who ar- 
rive at man’s estate with the ability to direct his planting 


concerns? — 

“In Austria, a book containing the elementary princi- 
es of agriculture, is by command of the emperor, taught 
every parochial school, as a subject useful and interest- 
to every olass of men, whether practically engaged in 
cultive of the soil or not. In Prussia, the estab- 
an agricultural College on the Oder, has 
means of training a great many men to the best 
- ture: arid while they learned to hold 
to observe minutely its action, they have 
ity to discover defects, and suggest im- 


oe yesiicca 
valuable treatises on husbandry, 


lich have been translated into most languages. In 
it2erland, there is an eminent school ‘of agriculture at 
1; at i is one also; and in Eng- 
ti _in all directions, for their 
In our Northern States they are numer- 
ntlemen, in our southern agricultural coun- 
“are our schools? How much agricultural 
eee Ger Colle 09 ged pod 
{ for agriculture ? what is te peti- 
ons relati fo eprcal e? They are laid on the table 
rs jore_convenier season—and why so? Because 


Go trict. mee do not in- 
TY dy th 1 soap ore \e pm agricul- 
—they do not show to their representatives 
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that they take any interest.in any matter, but the policy 
of this or that measure of the General Government, or 
canvas the merits of pliticians.—These are facts. It is 
time. to look to it ourselves, fellow citizens—it is time to 
attend to our own business, and exert oursélves to im- 
prove our opportunities. We have energy, we have per- 
severance, we have the will, and we only want a little 
party spirit to put us in the right channel, and we will 
sweep along successfully. Let us then, form an Agri- 
cultural Party, and we will do the State and ourselves 
service that will endure, and our children will thank us 
for it hereafter. 

I have offered you these observations, gentlemen, in 
relation to the general subject, and will not detain you 
with a detail of all the particular objects for our attention. 
The production of our great staples—of the various grains 
—of grasses for hay, and artificial pastures—the use of 
the various manures and green crops, for the improve- 
ment of the soil; the cultivation of fruit, esculent vege- 
tables, and flowers for ornament and pleasurable recrea- 
tion, are all among the purposes of our Association. 

The importance of improving our stock of horses and 
mules, of adapting to the soil and to our means a breed 
of cattle, sheep, and hogs, that may be improving, are all 
matters of particular attention. 

If we look to the daily journals, at the enormous prices 
which are paid at the North and West, for imported 
stock of all kinds, we will see how the necessity for im- 
provement is applicable. Scarcely a vessel now arrives 
from Europe, at any of our sea-ports, but contains some 
kind of stock—and even the Queen of steamers, which 
has lately attracted so much notice, has five stalls for her 
Durham Cows. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I would respectfully urge 
upon you the propriety of uniting with our fellow citizens 
of other districts, in appointing Delegates to the Agricul- 
tural Convention, to be held in Columbia, in November 
next; and the organization of a District Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

On motion of Capt. C. Bookter, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by 
the Chair, to nominate at the next meeting, Delegates to 
the Convention, to be held in November next; and that 
the Chairman be added to the committee: whereupon the 
following gentlemen were appointed. Capt. C. Bookter, 
Jas. Douglass, Dr. S. Percival, Andrew Wallace, Tim- 
othy Center. 

On motion of Maj. O’Hanlon, it was 

Resolved, That the committee be instructed to nomin- 
ate ten Delegates. 

On motion of Col. J. J. Chappell, it was 

Resolved, That the same committee be requested to 
prepare and submit, at the next meeting,a Constitution 
for the Society, and nominate officers. 

On motion of Andrew Wallace, Esq. it was 

Resolved, That the next meeting shall take place on 
the first Monday in November; and that the proceed- 
ings of this meeting be published in the papers, and the 
Chairman be requested to furnish his address for publi- 
cation. The meeting was then adjourned. 

Rosert W. Gisses, Chair’n. 
Tuomas R. Center, Sec’y. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Canal to Tide.—This important work of improvement 
is making progress, and approaching to completion. The 
Havre de Grace Advocate of Saturday states, that on the 
preceding evening, the gates of the outlet lock at that 
place, were opened, and the “ tide water” let into the canal. 

Thus far (says that paper) this great work is complet- 
ed, and but for the sickness which has prevailed along the 
lines of the eanal, the entire work would have been con- 
summated by the Ist inst. As it is, there is a prospect 
of opening the navigation early in October next, 

The Tide Water Canal willbe opened in time to lend 
its powerful aid in bringing the immense crops of the pre- 
sent season, throughout the Susquehanna region, and its 
connections, to market. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Canal—Th« ~ tional Intelligen- 
cer of Monday, says : “ We learn f »m ~— «,entleman at Cume 
berland, who has recently travere«. _. ery foot of the line 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal between this city and 
that place, that there is no doubt in his mind that, with due 
exertion, the canal may be completed so as to admit water 
into it along the entire line by the Ist of August next— 
The gentleman to whom we refer, is one upon whose 





judgment in this matter weplace entire nee.” 





THE SILK CULTURE. 


Scarcity or Cocoons—A letter from Mr. Jos. Lead, 
of Philadelphia, addressed to this office, says: “IT he 
constant inquiries made of me respecting the silk busin = 
and scores of persons are daily in my store to see M 
Brooks twist and spin silk from the cocoon on his slice 
machine. Had silk growers this season used ese é 
making silk, instead of having them cut out by the wo = 
for producing eggs, I think the public would have beeahiy 
more enlightened on the subject, and consequently tha 
trees would now be in quick demand. .I am wanting 2d 
cocoons very much, and will give for good ones 4 hs 
per bushel. Mr. Brooks cannot procure enough to work 
four spindles. ‘Trees are very dull at present—I do m9 
offer them in any way unless they are called for, After ny 
Physick’s great sale, I think that the price will be decided 
and sales frequent. Several sales this week by auctj 
have gone off very well, considering the state of the pig 
ney market, and other opposing causes.” 











Tue Sirx Currure.—We are gratified to 
this new and interesting business is rapidly extending ; 
several towns in our neighborhood in almost an cou 8 
tio with the great increase of Multicaulis trees, wad 

In Burlington, N. J. we are informed that almost eye 
house is a cocoonery, the parlors and all spare rooms be- 
ing devoted to the feeding of silk worms, and the women 
and children generally occupied in the business. Burli 
ton has taken the lead in this new operation, and ap — J 
disposed to maintain its ascendancy. Several very ] 
cocooneries have already been built there, one belong} 
to a Company is 117 feet in length by 32 feet in width, 
and among a number of other private cocooneries, the 
Messrs. Cheney’s is prominent. It is 100 feet in le 
by 30 feet in width. These gentlemen are feeding at thi 
time 150,000 worms, and are doing it most successful} 

They have adopted the latest improvements of Fran C 
keeping the temperature of the rooms at 74° to 76° Fa- 
hrenheit, with furnaces at each end of the room, and a hye 
drometer to show the state of the atmosphere. They oe 
the Multicaulis leaves in a cutting box, and feed at stated 
hours night and day—at first 18 times a day, then 14 
times, and now 8 times, being every 3 hours. Their large 
family is consequently in the finest condition, having 
moulted three times in seventeen days, and they have not 
lost one. We are in hopes of being able shortly to report 
more specifically what has been done there during the 
present year. 

On Joseph Cooper’s farm in New Jersey, opposite thi 
city, J. Strong and J. Cooper have fed 100,000. ama 
white silk worms; these have spun their cocoons, and 
those selected for propagating have produced a very ‘large 
quantity of eggs. We learn from Jed. Strong, Esq. that 
he has already contracted to deliver 200 ounces of 
In addition to the last crop they have now feeding atthe 


We shall 


observe that 


same place 200,000 imperial sulphur worms. 
be able to report more definitely in a few weeks. 
At Wilmington, Del. one society last year purchased a 
farm of 100 acres. The produce of the farm last year 
more than paid the whole cost of it besides having a large. 
surplus of trees. This year the company expects to ree 
alise a dividend of 30 per cent. on the capital... This is 
done without any money having been contributed. 
At New Brighton, Pa. there are 15 to 20 cocooneries—= 
at one of these a family of 200,000 was fed successfully at 
one time, and produced a large quantity of beautiful ‘com’ 
oe is 7 pone in the same house a second 
race of 50,000—the other cocooneries ran 
to 1000 in each. soir. 
It is gratifying to see that the ladies and youth in many. 
places are becoming interested in this business, and takea” 
pride in it. This is the right spirit. From time immemo«" 
rial the ladies of the highest rank in different countries* 
have set the example, and entered actively into all the de- 
tails of the delicate manufacture. It is particularly caleu+» 
lated for them as a pleasing amusement to the rich, and @* 
profitable employment for the poor. Now’ that cotton’ 
and woollen machinery, and steam have taken the former* 
every day employment of the females out of their hands; 
it is fortunate so pleasant and agreeable a business has rise!) 
en up to take its place. Many ladies dislike the worms at | 





first, but with a little practice, they become really attach- * 
ed to the curious and industrious little insect, and attend — 
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to the supplying of its food with more attention and care 
than the men. Let the ladies try it, and with a little ex- 
jence they will find their prejudice against silk worms, 
fs a) to wear off, and turn into attachment, and the 
of their brief life a pleasant study. 
The proprietor of a large female seminary at Columbia, 
g, C. finding sedentary employment injurious to his health 
has changed his school room into a cocoonery, and in- 
tends going into the business on a liberal scale. We have 
heard of a merchant of Augusta, Geo. who has re- 
moved his goods from the shelves to make room for silk 
worms. He has raised 1100 lbs. of cocoons the present 
ear, for which he receives from the State of Georgia a 
unty of $550. Georgia has been more liberal than 
any other State, giving a bounty of fifty cents per pound 
on cocoons for ten years. This will probably have the 
effect to make it completely a silk growing State —Phila. 
Saturday Eve. Post. 








MOVSBwWlPBs DBPABTIMBKI,. 


MANAGEMENT oF Domestic CoNnceERNs. 


Moreau, 24th of 2d Month, 1836. 

I have been gratified by occasionally seeing productions 
of the female mind inserted in your truly valuable paper. 
Isay gratified, because it is an evidence of the march of 
improvement ; I therefore take the liberty of forwarding 
to you a compilation from female authors, and if you 
think them consistent with the plan of your work, and 
worth attention, they may perhaps by publication be ser- 
viceable to some of our farmer’s wives. 

*‘There’s naught our higher progress doth preclude 
So much as thinking we're already good ” 
Very respectfully, &c. A FarMer’s Wire. 


In the management of domestic concerns order and 
method should be observed, and all hurry and confusion 
ought to be carefully avoided. If we would begin at the 
right end of the thing, it must be in the morning of the 
day and the morning of life; this is an essential point. 

Sleep should never be considered a luxury, but as only 
anecessary refreshment to invigorate the body and prepare 
it for further exertions. Therefore the propriety and ad- 
vantage of early rising should he, by example and pre- 
cept, fixed on the youthful mind. 

When these ideas are fixed, and the practice of them 
becomes habitual, business may be pursued without anx- 
iety; and scolding, and hurrying, which tend to irritate the 
temper, avoided. By pursuing this method, the numer- 
ous cares in a farmer’s family are rendered easy and 
able, and to a woman who has been properly instructed, 
and who has a knowledge of her own concerns, it is a 
source of peculiar satisfaction to know, that what she re- 
quires of her domestics, is consistent with the obligations 
they are under to her. 

The mistress who treats them with mildness and suita- 
ble attention, is generally much better served, than she 
who treats them with harshness and severity. Their 
love and attachment create a desire to please, and these 
mutual interests contribute very much to the quietude and 
happiness of all around. 

By this mode of procedure, there is much time for lit- 
erary pursuits, which are highly important. 

It is from the mother, that the early education of chil- 
dren is mostly received. It is the example at home that 
will educate them: your conversation, the business they 
see you transact, the likings and dislikings they hear you 
express ; these will educate them, employ what teachers 
wemay. The influence at home will have the mightiest 
infiuence in education. 

Schoolmasters may cultivate the intellect, but the things 
done and said at home, are busy agents in forming the 
character; hence the importance of our families being 
well regulated ; and if a mother would faithfully perform 
her duty to her offspring, she must be willing to make 
roe 4 sacrifices. The comfort and improvement of her 

ily must be her principal object. Social visiting and 

virtuous intercourse with those we love, are some of the 
greatest comforts of life, yet even these must be under 
such restrictions that nothing may suffer from her ab- 
sence. 
While her children are young, and their minds suscep- 
tible of. suitable impressions, she should sow the seeds of 
virtue, benevolence, and all those amiable qualities that 
will in tiper years, render them honourable and dignified 
in their pursuits, respectable and useful members of com- 
munity, and virtuous and and exemplary heads of famil- 
ies. — Cultivator. 





ARRIVAL OF THE GREAT WESTERN. 

The steam ship Great Western arrived at New York on 
Tuesday morning, 10th. She britigs London aad Liverpool 
— to the O3e August, and ‘Bristol of the 24th, herday of 

eparture. ; . 
he harvest in the south of England had commenced, and 
was perhaps at least equal to an average crop. Uncertainty, 
however, still prevailed as to the quality and yield of the-crops 
throughout the country. F 

In France most of the crops had been saved in good order 
and proved abundant. Sates 

The Cotton market had experienced some improvement. 

There is no evidence of apprehension as to the solvency of 
the Bank of England, nor was there any further demand for 
_— On the contrary, the current was setting towards 

ngland. The London Globe of the 17th of August says: 
_ There is no cause for alarm on account of ay Non bullion 
is flowing in upon us; the packets arrived to-day from Mex- 
ico and the Brazils having brought about £100,000 in 
specie, in addition to the two or three hundred thousand 
pounds by the New York packets this week ; besides which, 
a ship of war expected from the Pacific brings three millions 
of dollars for London. 

Liverpool, Aug 23.—For about a week after the departure 
of the Liverpool steamer, Ist inst. a large business was done 
in our Cotton market, producing an improvement of 4a3-8d 
per lb. in prices. This was followed by six or eight dull days, 
in which the rates declined about 4d—but in the present week 
we have again had a good and extensive demand, at prices 
about 1-8d higher, so that our present rates may be consider- 
ed 4d per Ib. above those of the Ist inst. Fair qualities may 
be quoted 74a7éd per Ib. 

For this last improvement we are mainly indebted to the 
export demand, as the operations of the consumers alone 
would be scarcely sufficient to keep the market steady, since 
they continue for the most part to buy little beyond the sup- 
ply of present wants, which (though they are gradually in- 
creasing their working time) is still much below the average 
consumption of last year. 

The pressure in the a market has not diminished in 
the least. The Bank of England, on the Ist instant, advanc- 
ed its rate of interest to 6 per cent, and has since continued 
to curtail its discounts, and there seems little reason to expect 
effectual relief from this pressure so long as any fears are en- 
tertained of further foreign supplies of grain being required, 
which must depend upon the weather for some weeks to come. 

The sales of cotton for the week ended 9th instant, amount- 
ed to 31,008 bales—for that ended 16th instant, they were 
23,000 bales, and this week they amount to 49,750 bales. 
Of the latter 10,850 are Upland at 6a84; 14,400 Orleans at 
6,1-8a64 ; 4400 Alabama and Mobile at 6a9d; and 130 Sea 
Island at 204a25d perlb. About 10,000 bales are for export, 
and 4000 on speculation. 

The import of Cotton into Liverpool, since Ist January, is 
857,000 bales, against 1,146,000 to same period last season ; 
ihe supply from the U. States is 704,000 bales, being a de- 
crease of 280,000 bales. The stock in this port is estimated 
at 515,000 bales, being just as it was at the same period last 


than it then was. 

The weather for three weeks past has been variable, but on 
the whole much more favorable for the crop and the harvest 
than the latter part of last month, and there is far less excite- 
ment and uneasiness on that score than was then felt. The 
most general impression is that moderately good weather for 
a month to come would insure full average crops; but much 
depends on this. The weather is now particularly fine. 

he demand for Turpentine is limited, at 10s 6 for interior, 
to 11s 6d per cwt. for the best old. 

In Tobacco there is little business going forward and prices 
are in a great measure nominal. 

London, Friday night, Aug. 23, 8 o’clock.—Tobacco.— 
There are still enquiries after Kentucky Leaf for export, and 
farther parcels have changed hands at full prices. The home 
trade do not buy freely, being disposed to wait till the bulk of 
the new crop from Virginia and Kentucky arrives; from the 
former place the quality turns out very indifferent, and will 
likely sell at low prices ; but from the latter the assortment 


is pretty good. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. . 
Baltimore Market.—There has been a very fair business 
donein Maryland Tobacco during the week, generally at a- 
bout previous rates. Shippers are anxious to purchase, but 
holders are so firm that the ne are much smaller than 
they otherwise would be. e note the sale of several lows 
of Maryland, of common and middling quality, comprisi 
about 200 hhds. at. $4,756, principally at $4,75a5,50, an 
some smaller parcels of inferiur within the range of eur quo- 
tations, which we continue from last week, viz: Inferior 
Maryland $404,25; common $4,50a5,50; middling §6a7; 


quiry for Ohio. Tobacco, but the high rates demanded 


for it deter shippers from operating largely. We note. sale 


er lots within our quoted rates, viz: common quality $6a7,- 
50; middling $8a9; good $1@akl; and fine 12al4. The in- 





year—the stock of American is 467,000 bales or 33,000 more | - 


| corn 75a85e per bushel. No arrivals of 


}pood $8a9; and fine and leafy $10al2. There is considera- |. 
ein 


of 60 hhds. of this description at $9,75, and of several small: |- 


spections of the week comprise. 806 hhds. Maryland; 251 


-hhds. Ohio; and 5hhbds. Virginia—total 1062 hhds. 


Catile.—The supply of Beef on the hoof offered in market 
during the week has been about equal to the demand, and 
they were sold at prices averaging the same as last week, 
viz: $7,37 for inferior, and $8 per 100 Ibs for prime cattle. 

Flour.—The demand for Howard street continues limited, 
sales from stores yepetiay by the 100 bbls,.at $5,874. The 
wagon price is $5,75, Susquehanna is-held at $5,874a6. 
We hear of no transactions in City Mills, it is held at $6. 

Grain.— Wheat, white $1,12al ,18; Loge! ecg 12, plenty, 
but mostly in bad order; Rye 73a75c; Corn, yellow 65c ; 
white 60a62, scarce ; Oats‘30c and scarce. - 

Fish—We quote Herrings at $5,50 per bbl.” 

At New Orleans, for the week ending” 7th inst. sales of 
1200 bales of Cotton were made at prices ranging from 8 for 
ordinary to 13 for good and fine. The purchases were gener- 
ally made for remittances -to the north,.and the demand was 
principally tor the better qualities’ of new Cotton. Sugar 
sells only for city wants at 4a7c.—Small sales of Molasses on 
levee at 31a32c. The quotations for Flour were nominally 
$6a6% for old, and $7 for new: Bagging by itself will com- 
mand over 26a27c, and the stock of Rope roportion- 


in considerable quantities, and sales were made at 55a58c— 
some lots of Oats sold for 45cts. Freights very dull. 

At Mobile, for the week ending 6th, there was not a bale 
of Cotton received, sold or shipped. In the market general- 
ly there was nothing done. i , : 
. At New. York, last week, there was a decided improve- 
ment in the business of the city, and the number of strangers 
in the city were large. There is little change in the general 

rices to note. Flour continued very dull. Wheat sold at 

26c and Rye at 82; Southern Corn at 75c. The sales of 
Cotton for the week were about 2700 bales at 99a153, the lat- 
ter fora few bales very fine New Orleans. The. sales for 
Saturday hardly sustained theserates. The stock and money 
market continued in a very unsatisfactory state. Money on 
Saturday was tighter than it had before been and stocks went 
down with arun. U. S. Bank opened at the Board at 105 
and closed at 102, and after the abjournment of the board 400 
shares were sold at private sale, af par. This is the lowest 
point the stock has reached under the new charter. No new 
disclosures led to this great fall, and it is to be taken as an 
evidence of the great scarcity of money, and the-sacrifices that 
have to be made to realize it. 

rf Philadelphia, the stocks of Flour and Meal continue 
light. 
oai are making, and the latter is selling at $4 in bbls, and 
$17 in bhds. : . 

Wheat has been slightly affected by the arrival of the Great 
Western. Stock is very light, and adeciine is looked for, 
when it shall come in more freely. Sales of Red at 1,28, and 
of White at $1,35a1,30, at the last rate this morning. Sales 
of Yellow Corn early in the week at 804c—it has since de- 


is none arriving. 


per 100 lbs. since our last report. Some few sales by weight 
were made at.$8,50a9. See 5 

At Richmond,-on the 13th, the was no change in the mar- 
ket for any article. The news by the Great Western arrived 
after the market had closed, and its effect on Tobacco was 
not, therefore, manifested, though but little change was ex- 
pected. Flour quiet. Wheat 115a120c. ° Corn 70 cents. 

At Wilmington, (N. C.) of Tuesday, Turpentine was 
anid at $2,12; snpplies small, and pricesinclining upward. 

ut litle Tar coming in; quoted at +. River Lumber 
of every kind uncommonly dull. .The mills are well sup- 
plied with timber and sales small. $3 3 

At Norfolk, on 13th, there was no change in the market. - 

At Alexandria, on the 14th, Flour was $5% from wagons; 
though a few cents more were paid in some instances. Wheat 
118al2lc; Rye 65a70c ; Corn 60a70c ; Oats 30a33c. 

At Cincinnati, on the 9th Flour was $43-4; Wheat 75c; 
Corn 59a60; Oats 314374. 


embracing all qualities from inferior to prime; the lots sold as 
follows: 22 at 9#; 48 at 10; 16 at 104 ; 67 at 103-4; 8 at 11; 
11 at 114; 382 at 12; 40 at 124; and 5 bales of nankeen cotton 
at 144c. per 1b.; of the new crop 17 bales, the best i 

thought that bas yet reached the market, die per Ib... 
Stock on the 13th, 1445 Sea Island and 2629 Upland. Sales 
of 92 tes Rice at $4 1-8; 92 at 44; and 51 at 4 3-4. Western 


hay during the week, eo i 
At Petersburg, Va. 14th, wheat t10al15. There was no 
change in Tobacco: ogy 7 





ROCK WHEAT, &c.° 





- 260. do BLUE 
- 200 do. RED CHA 
100 “do HERDS GRASS, and 50 de soperior CLOVER 
SEED— f to su’ 


ing 
ately too large, is difficult ef sale at 7a9e. Corn Fad arrived © 


Holders are firm for the former at $6,25, at which - 


clined to 75c. Sales of Oats at 33a30c.—Rye—No sales of - 
Southern: Sales of Pennsylvania at 80c.; of Flaxseed there . 


The prices of Beef Cattle have advanced about 50 cents” 


At Charleston, last week, there were sold 620 bales cotton, 


either oats, peas on 
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‘40,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES AT 
: » PUBLIC SALE. 
The President, Directors and Company of the Denton Silk Com 
pany, will offer at public sale, on Tuesday, the 15th of October, be- 
tween the hours of 10. and 4 o'clock, 40,000 genuine Morus Mu'ti- 


caulis Trees,.(in lots to suit purchasers,) now growing on their Silk 
oie 























































} Orchard, one half mile from the village of 
ton. The trees arein the most healthy condition, and cannot 
be surpassed by bat féw in this country. 

A credit of 3, 6 and 12 months will be given, and the purchasers 
will be required to give a ved negotiable notes, with the interest 
added from t! edelivery of the trees in November. 

GEO. T. MARTIN, President. 

Denton, C:roline Co. Sept. 9, 1839. Sept. 18—ts. 

€#The National Intelligencer, Washington, Baltimore Chroni- 
‘cle and American, Mortis’ silk Farmer, Philadelphia, Freedom’s 
Sentinel, Centreville, and Village Herald, Princess Ann, will pub- 
lish this three times, and send their accounts to this office for pay- 


ment. 

MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

25,000 trees for sale, either in quantities, or all together, and to 
be delivered at any time that may best suit the purchaset. They 
are from imported cattings of the genuine Morus ¥iulticaulis, were 
— in May last, and are of the most vigorous growth, measuring 
rom 3 to 5 feet in height. with large collateral branches. 

Purchasers are invited to call and see them, at the residence of 
Gen. Morgan Lewis, Staatsburgh, Dutchess County, state of New- 
York, where the owner lives. as he thinks they will not suffer by a 
comparison with any in the United States. Sept. 1S— 6t 


‘ COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE. 

The subscriber will offer at public sale, on Tuesday, the 8th of 
October next, at 19 o’clock, A. M., on the premises, all that tract 
of land Jate the property ef Charles Wooden, deceas d, containing 
‘29-acres, lying in Baltimore County, 14 mile from the city line, 
and adjoining the lands of. Jobin B. Morris and T. L. Berry, Esqrs 

This property is well watered, has on it a dwelling house and 
‘barn, with the necessary out buildings; the whole property secured 
with a good fence. . 

Any ores wishing to purchase, can satify himself of the qual- 

tity é land, by examining the crop of corn, Xc., now on it. 
. Also will ‘be offered on the same day, corn, rye, oats and pota- 
“toes, horses, hogs, cows, and farming utensils, together with house- 
<Shold and kitchen furniture. 
__ Also six acres of Jand on the Windsor Mill road, 9 miles from 
~ Baltimore: The terms of sale areeash. SAUL PEDDECORD, 
For himself and the heirs of said property. 
Sept. 18, 1859. 








Sept. 18—St. 


FARM AND COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 

For sale, a very desirable Farm and family res: dence, convenient- 
Jy situated in a dry, airy, and healthy location, eight miles from 
Baltimore, half @ mile from the Philadelphia Turnpike road, (one 
of the best and pleasantest roads in Maryland.) and the same from 
dhe Post-office at Rossville and Depot en the rail-road from Balti- 
more to Philadelphia, at Stemmer’s Run. It contains 90 acres, of 
which about 30 Fe 2 in wood, and the remainder partly natural mea 
dow and le, easy of cultivation, and kind for all sorts of 
farm , fruits, vines and vegetables. The improvements con- 
sistof a new and excellent two story frame house, comprising a 
spacious hall and two parlors with folding doors on the ground floor, 
six good bed-rooms above, and a fine dry cejlar under the whole— 
Also « comfortable log-house, with eelldr and buildings adjoining, 
suitable for kitchen and servants quarters, and a spacious barn, sta- 
ble, &c. detached ; a well with pump and springs of good water; 
a fine young apple orchard of 250 grafted trees of the best 
kinds, some of which are now ix bearing, and some few peach, pear 
and other fruit trees; the whole together forming a most eligible 
Lao ot geo Bd sdarehc ge Possession may be had as soon as 
requ and _~ Meer re be de and other particulars, 

apply personally, or by letter (post paid) to 
aie . Dr..C. STREATER, 
Sep. 18—3 Rossville, Baltimore Co., Md. 


is hereby given, that letters of administration 
 .. <eee othe egistar of wee of a tig deceased, have 
York county, Pennsylvania, unto 

. the ones residing in Honover, in York county aforesaid—and 
all persons having claims or demands against the estate of the said 
— ara requested to make known the same without delay to 


bax SIMON BEARD. 
Oa eat Aug. 7, 1839. au 28 - 6tg2 


«ss» MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 
For sale, from 15,000 to 20,000 trees from cuttings planted Ist- 
February last. They arein rows 5 feet apart, and 18 inches from 
tree to tree—From being planted .so wide, and having had careful 
ly Are Bow ancommonly fine, most of the trees being 
th, and so filled with branches as to completely 
presenting to the eye a field of the mest 
They are within 500 yards of a conve- 
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. JOHN MILNE, 
91" Beaufort, South Carolina. 
VIRGINIA BAR-SHARE PLOUGH. 
D on hand, for sale at No. 20 













f the best materials—oak 

with stéel, and can be re- 

count yamith. Mytf R.M. PANSON, Agént. 
“SOUTHERN. CU V 


a eve alternate week, at Columbia, Maury county, 


are made | 
iron bar 





CLAIRMONT NURSERY, near Baltigore, Ma. 
SE, Morus Multicaulis Trees, and Buds or Cut- 





tings, for sale on the most reasonable teras, 
if taken thisfa. The subscriber has beeu 
‘raising thdse trees for 7 years, and from ex- 
# perience thus obtained, purchasers may rely 
upon getting of him a well.raised genuine 
artic'e of almost any size and quantity re- 
. quired; and would be packed and forwarded 
72 Jee wiih ail that careful attention customary at 


connected. Orders sent by mail, (or inquiries post paid,) will re- 
ceive early atténtion. 

On hand, as usval,a large and general etock of nursery articles, 
consisting of 20,000 large thrifty Peach Trees, also Apple, Plum, 
Pear, Cherry, Apricot, Nectarine, and Quince Trees, all grafted or 
budded from most choice varieties, taken mo-tly from his standard 
bearing trees. Also, Fig, Grape, Raspberry, Strawberry, Goose 
berry and Currant Plants, together with a large and general assort- 
nent of large sized thrifty Deceduous, and Evergreen Ornamental 
Trees, Shrabs and Creepers, and Dahlias of the most beautiful varie- 
ties, &c.. Printed and priced catalognes will be sent by mail to or- 
der, gratis. When moro convenient, orders will be received for him 
by R. Sinclair, jr. & Co. seedsmen, &c. Light street. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, sen. Proprietor. 

Direct to me as above. au 28 4t 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 





the past year, are determined to offer no article to their friends but 
such as they can warrant, made of the very best materials, finished 
in asuperior monner, of the newest pat'erns, and at liberal prices, 

From John T. D.’s long experience in the manufacture of these 
articles he flatters himself that he can give entire satisfaction to 
those farmers, Commission Merchants, Captains and others who may 
favor him with their orders. " J. T. D. & Co. wish especially to re- 
commend a lately improved and superior ‘Wheat Fan” as being ad- 
mirably adapted to clean effectually and fast—price $25 They in- 
vite the attention of the public to their stock of Castings for ploughs 
or machinery, by the lb. orton atthe lowest prices Also on sale, 
New York ploughs, No. 10 1-4 at $3, No. 11 1-4 at 3.25, No. 12 
1-4 at $3 75. Repairs in general done with neatness and despatch. 

All orders for field and garden seeds, of the best kinds and fresh, 
will also be furnished at our Agricultural Establishment, upon the 
usual terms, by Thomas Denny, seedsman, Grant St. Balimore, 
rear of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle. may 29 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Tue Subscriber acknowledges with gratitude the liberal pat- 
ronage he has received from the public since the establishment of 
his Repository in 1825. 

During this long period he has studied successfully his own in- 
terest by identifying them with the interest of his customers in be- 
ing prompt and faithful in the execution of their orders. 

His present facilities for manufacturing agricultural implements, 
are not surpassed by any other establishment in this country, he 
can therefore afford them on as reasonable terms ag any other per- 
son for the same quality of work. His present stock of implements 
are extensive both in quality and variety to which he would invite 
the attention of those who wish to purchase. 

A liberal discount will be made to all cash purchasers, and those 
who purchase to sell again. 

The f»llowing names are some of his leading articles, viz: His 
PATENT CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, wood and iron 
frames but all with his patent double eccentric feeders, with or 
without extra Knives, prices varying from $33 to $110, subject to 
cash discount, he challenges the world to produce a better machine 
for cutting long forage. Myer’s WHEAT FAN and ELLIOTT’S 
PATENT HORIZONTAL WHEAT FANS, both a very superior 
article. Fox & Borland's PATENT THRESHING MACHINES 
and Martineau’s PATENT HORSE POWERS, also superior arti- 
cles —A great varie‘y of PLOUGHS, wrought and cast Shares, of 
al] sizes and prices; Gideon Davis’s improved PLOUGHS, of Da- 
vis’s own make of Patterns, which are sufficiently known to the 
public not to require recommendation; 100 CORN CULTIVA- 
TORS, also expanding CULTIVATORS, both iron and wood 
frames, and new plan; TOBACCO CULTIVATORS. 

F. H. Smith's PATENT LIME SPREADERS, the utility of 
which has been made known to the public; together with a gene- 
ral assortment of FARMING IMPLEMENTS; PLOUGH CAST- 
INGS of every description and superior quality kept constantly on 
hand at retail or by the ton; also, MACHINE and other CAST- 
INGS furnished at short notice and on reasonable terms, his iron 
Foundry being furnished with the best materials and experienced 
workmen with ample machinery running by steam power for turn- 
ing and fitting up machinery. 

ALSO—Constantly on hand D. Landreth’s superior GARDEN 
SEEDS ;—In store POTATOES and common SEED OATS, TIM- 
OTHY and HERDS SEEDS all of superior quality.—All orders 








will be promptly attended to. JONATHAN §&. STMAN, 
Farmers’ Repository, Pratt street, 
au 21 Near the Baltimore & Ohio Rail Road Depot. 
AYRSHIRE BULL—FOR SALE, 


A young Bull of the thorough Ayrshire, or Scotch dairy brecd. 
He is a beautifully marked animal, of great vigor and spirit, tho’ 
not very large, and is just 2 years old, having Sis calved on the 
Voyage to this country in August, 1837. The lowest price is $200. 
For farther particulars apply to Dr. P. R. Hoffman, Baltimore Co. 
or to J. 8. & T: B. SKINNER, Baltimore. 
CP The AReag Cultivator will give the above one a 
sep arn t 
FOR SALE—A FINE YOUNG JACK, 
3 years old, remarkably quick coverer, by Black Hawk, the larg- 
est jack in the United States. For terms, &c. apply to J. 8. SKIN- 
NEK& SON. Alsoan improved Irish COW, has given 32 quarts 
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Aug. 3, 1839, . 
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of milk a day, now ip calf by an Alderney and Durham bull—Ap- 
ply as above. au2l 


large Nursery establishments where their reputation is so closely |P 


John T. Durding & Co. encouraged by the favors shown them in | 


A FIRST RATE FARM FOR SALE. 

The Subscriber will sell THAT VALU\BLE FARM called 
AVON DALE, situated ian LONG GREEN VALLEY, about 15 miles 
North of BALTIMORE. ‘This property adjoins the well know: 
fertile and productive Estate of James C. Gitiings, Esq. and is gay. 
passed by few farms for the excellence of its soil, besides i 
other advantages equal, ifnot superior to those of any other farm 
in the county, nowin the market. Avondale contains about 408 
acres, of which at least 200 acres are adapted to the growth of Tim- 
othy. It is estimated that from 50 to 60 tons of Hay will becut at the 
resent season, and at least 100 tons in the succceeding summer, 

The crop of Wheat now harvesting will be a very good one; the 
Oat crop quite equal to any in the country; and there is every q 
pearance, at present, of an exceedingly tine crop ofCorn. That 
portion of the farm, now in cultivation, is divided into fields of cop. 
venient size, each of which is well watered. This place abounds 
with LIME STONE of excellent quality. The LIME KILN 
the capacity of which is about 1260 bushels—has been built jg 
the most substantial manner, and is conveniently situated. Thg 
QUARRY now in use is worked with great ease, and at moderate 
expense. 

The proportion of WOOD LAND is amply sufficient for all the 
purposes of the Farm, including the burning of LIME. Besides the 
tine LIME STONE SPRING which supplies the DAIRY, there arg 
numerous other never failing Springs in different quarters of the 
Farm. The present proprietor, has spared no expense, within the 
last 4 or 5 years, in improving the soil by the most approved system 
of cultivation. During the period named, about 12,000 bushels of 
Lime have been judiciously distributed, the beneficial effects of which 
may be seen by the growing crops. The IMPROVEMENTS arg 
such as may answer the reasonable wants of any farmer desir} 
comfort without splendor. But the subscriber invites those inclined 
to secure a productive Fara, situated in one of the richest Valleyse 
of Baltimore County, remarkable for its healthiness, at convenient 
distance from the best market in the state, and where the 2dvan 
of excellent society can be enjoyed, to visit Avondale, and judge for 
themselves. His price is $50 per acre. If desired, one-half the Farm 
will be disposed of, with or without the improvements, as a division 
of the same can be advantageously made. JOHN GIBSON, 

jy 17---tf No 8, North Charles street, 


VALUABLE PROPERTY near West River, and on Her- 
ring Bay, for sale—206 Acres. 

Situation—At the village called Tracey's Landing, running back 
west of the great main road, there being of the 206 acres, 70 odd on 
that tide ofthe road. The landing at Tracey's is within a short 
row of the steam-boat landing at Fair Haven. 

Buildings and Improvemenis—There is on the property at Tra. 
cey’s a very large ware or tubacco house within a few yards of the 
water ; also a good dwelling, formerly the residence of Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. James Tongue, thestore formerly occupied by T. Tongue, 
a dairy, well inclosed garden, &c. 





On another part of the farm there is a good dwelling house, with : 


several rooms above and below, kitchen, meat house, anda 
tobacco house. 

Timber—A great abundance of poplar and chesnut for building 
and for fencing—there is chesnut enough which ought to be cut for 
the benefit of the farm, to make as much outside and cross fencing 
as could be desired. In this particular this farm possesses a great 
advantage over most others in that neighborhood. 

Soti—The soil is of that extraordinary quality, for which that 
neighborhood is so remarkable, that the poorest parts of the farm 
may be restored speedily to the greatest fertility by the application 
of clover and plaster of paris. 

Water—It is well supplied with both fresh and salt water. 

In short, for situation, convenience and cheapness of transporta- 
tion and almost daily opportunities to market—for soil adapted ina 
remarkable manner to corn, wheat, tobacco of the finest quality, 
clover and timber—for the number of useful buildings-—for build- 
ing and fence timber, and for admi ted salubrity, few farms in the 
state of Maryland equal it. 

The terms will be made accommodating, and will be explained 
to those who inquire with a view to purchase, by 

J. S. SKINNER & SON. 

For Sale also, two other Tracts of Land, one called Mount Hope, 
near Fair Haven on Herring Bay. The situation cannot be surpass. 
ed for beanty ; it commands a view of the bay and of the steam- 
boat going and returning for more than an hour before her arrival 
at Fair Haven, of which it is withinten minutes walk or row by a 
boat. The buildings are complete, embracing every thing that 
could reasonably be wished for or imagined. Near that on the main 
road about 75 acres of land, former!y Errickson’s, on which there 
isa good dwelling, a large tobacco house, well shedded all round, 
and other outbuildings. Enquire of J.S. SKINNER & SON. 


&#The Annapolis papers and Upper Marlborough Gazette, ard - 


National Intelligencer will please copy the above once a week for 
four weeks, and send their biiis to J. S. S. & Son. an 28 








RICE’S IMPROVED FANNING MILLS, &c. 
For sale by the subscribers, 75 Rice’s improved Fanning Mills, 
which embrace all the recent improvements, and now rank among 


the most effective mills thatare manufactured in this country—— __ 


price $30a35 cach. 
50 WATKINS? patent and other improved FANS—price 18435 
WRIGHT'S IMPROVED CORN SHELLERS, co highly ree 
commended by Messrs. Capron & Muirhead, and John S. Skinner, 
esq. (see late numbers of the American Farmer) are now manufac- 
tured at our establishment, the rightfof making and selling having 


only Corn Sheller that is worth the attention of extensive corn 
growers—they are capable of shelling 180 bushels per hour when 
pushed to their utmost speed, and are warranted to shell 1000 bush- 
els per oy without any extra effort—they break no corn. and leavé 
none on the cob—price $50 each. 

Powers for driving the above Sheller, and other agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

2 cases EARLY CABBAGE, RADISH, and other Seed for fall 
sowing, just received, all of which were selected by an experienced 
London seedsman. ROBT. SINCLAIR, jr. & CO, 

au 7 Manufacturers and 
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been purchated by us for this section of the coun This is the © 
ex 


Also for sale, portable 2-horse ’ 
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